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SUMMARY OF MEMORANDUM & 
(1) This memoranduy. is: an: expansion im the light of growing 
experience of ideas contained in the Memorandum on Educaticnal 
Policy issued by the Secretary of State as.a Commend Psper® in 
1925. The subject of Higher Education having been dealt with 
im a Beparate memorandum, the present. memorandum is limited 
to a consideration. of the: education: af the general mass ‘of the 
population, and in particular ‘of those living in rural conditions, 
the problems of education in urban and Iadustriatized areas being 
left tor futare consideration. (Paragraphs 1-3.) 


(2) The main: perpose af the memorandum, is to show the 
educational significance of the inter-relation of all- the factors in 
community hie, The school ean make its most effective contribu- 
tion only as part of.a yore comprehensive programme directed 
to the improvement of-the total life ofthe community, The 
hindrances to social advance nesd to be attacked simultaneously 
from many sides. The true educational sim is the education, not 
only of the young, but of the whole community, through the co- 
ordination of the activities of ail the agencies ane at social 
improversent, {Par agraph 4.) 


(3) This involves a clear recognition of the intimate connexion 
between educations! pohey and economic policy, and temands a 
dlose collaboration between the different agencies responsible for 
public health, agriculteve and schools. (Paragraphs 5-7.) 


(43 16 is only im thie wider context that the fasction of the 
sthoot can be rightly undersioed. On the one-hand, its life needa. 
to be related .as closely ag possibie to the institutions and tradi. 
tions of the society of which it ia part, and the mora] forces 
already operative in that society need to be enlisted to the fullest 
possible extent in the task of education. On the other hand, it 
is the task of the schoo! to further social progress by interpreting 
the changes which are. taking place in African society, by cor- 
manicating the new imowiedga and skill which are necessary to 
improve the life of the community, by supplying new matives 
and incentives to take the place of those which have ceased to be 
adequate, by re-creating continuously the sense of social obliga- 
tion, and by. fostering an tmielligent-interest in environment which 
will heighten for individual and arugid the enjoyment of life. 
(Paragraphs. 8-10). 


(5} If the sckoot is tay make its: full. contribution to a comprehen- 
sive programme for the improvernent of comranmity life, a new 
aype of teacher will be required. The teachers in African villages 
are the chief agency through which new ideas can reach the peopie, 
and everything depends on the extent to which in their: training 
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* Bducetion Policy in British Tropical Africs—Cmd. 2374, 
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Dey require an interest in all that.pertains to the life of the com- 
munky: aad an undersianding of the reiniion of their werk: to its 
needs.’ If thers is.to be a taal advance, one .of the first steps is 
&. fresh..consideration of the present provision for the training of 
teachers: (Paragraphs 11, 16, 17, 3k {e)) WG : 


46} The education of adulis has fo go hand i hand with the 
education of the young, and the education of the women with that 
of the wen. Only in this way can a lag in “social advance be 
avoided. Greater attention aeeds to be given to the’ possibilities 
of adult education, and efloris in this field reqttirve to be co- 
ordinated with the activities of the school. The achievements of 
Co-operutive Societies in other countries wazrant the hope that, 

adapted to African conditions, they may prove # valuable instru- 
ment for the advancement of Aimean communities. (Paragraphs 
12, 18, 19, 20.) 


(7) For a proper understanding of the changes which are taking 

@ place in African societies and of their effects on African ideas and 

institutions, sociological research is necessary. Undertaken by 

investigators who have received a thorough taming in the tech- 

nigue of medern social and psychological science, its results may 

pe expected ta furnish valuable guidance im the framing of educa 
tional policy. (Paragraph 21.) 


{8} The present memorandym deals with the problem of the 
education of African communities from the standpoint of the 
school aud its contribution to a programme of social advance, But 
since a programme of rural reconstruction necessatily includes 
activities that Ne outside the scope of a department of education. 
the need for correlating these activities with the work of the 
school xaises problems of organization which, while they do not 
fall within the provinee of the Advisory Committee on Education, 
demand consideration by the proper authorities. (Paragraphs 22-7.) 

(9). Both im tbe formulation and the earfying oat of a policy 
for the improvement of rare] life it is desirable t enlist to the 
fullest exten’ possible the belp of voluntary agencies engaged in 
education and welfare work. (Paragraph. 26). 


6 (10) No policy of social advance can be suceessful that is not 

inspired by @ desire on the part of Africa: communities io improve 

the eonditions of their own life. To achieve its sim it must take 

inta necosnt African thought and feeling and must encourage 
African initintive, self-help, and responsibility. (Paragraph 29.) 


(it) In addition to the suggestions made in paragraphs (5} and 
(8) above, the lines along which progress can most hopefully be 
atternpted are (a) the progressive transformation of existing efforts 
for the education snd welfare of African communities by their 
closer correlation with other activities and their increasing integra- 
tion with the whole life of the community; (6) tha provision of 
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opportunities for selected: individuals (officers of governmeni, wid 
sionaries, or Africans) te enlarge their Knowledge: of the best 

methods of rural reconstruction ; ‘{e} the training of those looking 

forward to service in Africa by courses on rural’ reconstruction 

during their preparation, of in summer schools; which might also 

he attended by officers and missionaries on leave; and (d} intensive 

experiments in the improvement of the life of reral communities 

in one or more selected areas, where the conditions are favourable, 

and where the right personne! is avaiiahte.. (Paragraphs 30,51.) 


SEE SESH SEER OY EGR EER 








MEMORANDUM, 


i.--The Advisory Committee at the beginning of its work pre- 
pared a Memorandum on educational policy in Africa, which was 
approved by the Secretary of State-for the Colonies and issued aa 
‘@ Command Papar* in 1995. The aimns of education in Africa were 
defined in this memorandum as follows :-— 


The first fask of education is to raise the standard alike of 
character and efficiency af the bulk of the people, bat provision 
must also be made for the training of those who are required 
to All poste in the administrative and technica] services, aa well 

a8 of those wha aa chief will occupy positions of exceptional 
trust and responsibility. As resources permit, the door of 
advancement, fhrongh higher education, in Africa, must be 
imcreasingly opened for those who by character, ability, and 
‘temperament. show themselves fitted to profii by such 


S education." zi 


The statement of the aims of education and the general principles 
laid down in the memorandum have commended themselves to the 
African Government, and: experience seems to confirm the sennd- 
ness of the policy outlined m the memorandum rather than te sug- 
gest a need for sny fandamentsl change. Much progress has been | 
taade, however, in the various African territories in the nine years 
thaf have elapsed since the memorandum was issued, and the lime 
seems to have come for a fresh statement reviewing the probletns 
as they present ihemselves in the light of an onlarying experience. 


 %.—The present memorandum is imited fo the consideration of 
the education of the mass of the people. It leaves out af account 
the provision of @ more advanced education for those who are fitted 

to fake advantage of %. This sim has separately been con- 

sidered by the Advisory Committee. The two aims are nof in 
principle in conflicé with one another but rather complementary, 

though it must always remain a diffieult practical problem te deter- 

mine the proportion of the available revenues to be assigned tn each. 
There is not only s moral obligation resting on governments m 

| Afries io enable Africans to develop their capacities to the full and 

| @ to open as widely as possible the doors of knowledge to those who 

can profit by an advanced education, but the general progress of 

the people depends on a steady increase of highly-trained African 

leaders in all walke of Hfe. Tt is ao lesa true, on the other hand, 

that withont a steady improvement in the keaith, economic stability, 

intelligence, general efficiency, and social co-operaton of the general 

population the foundations of 4 sound social hfe will be wanting. 

Opportunities for cultural sdvance are neeassarily liraited im large 

my maeaaure by the extent to which materia} progress enables the’ people 
ee | to provide the cogt of educational faciittes. ~~  -  A 
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3.—This memorandum js limited, further, to the education &) veh 
" rural communities. Although maportant mineral and industrial ee 


developments are. taking place in various parts of the continent, the 
‘basia of African life is, and is likely to remain, agricultural. . Ef this 
‘ig 80, one Of the primary faeks of African education: roust be to 
‘assist in the growth. of rural communities securely established on 
the atid, prograssing economically and socially, and producing beth 
the crops required for thelr own subsistence, and, so far as- markets 
and, transport facilities permit, evops for export to enable them to 
pay for the import of commodities necessary for adequate nutrition 
4nd an improved atandard of ving. ae a 


: d-The great Jesson which experience of education in Africa, as 
‘well as in other coupiries, is enforcing, ia the necessity of relating 
the edaeation of the. young to the general advance of the’ com- 
youniiy as a whole. Bhe school can fuiftl its function only if it is 
part of a ssore general programme conceived in tereus miuch wider 
than the work of the school. mee ome 
Iixperience. of the education of rural communities in diferent 
countries tends to show that efforts to educate tbe young are aften 
largely wasted unless a. siraultaneous effort is made to improve the 
life of the community as a whole. The problem has ‘to be attacked 
from vations sides, if progreaa js to be made. Poverty, malnutri- 


' tien, insanitary conditions and habits, ignorance, superstitions 


beliefs, hampering traditions, defects in social organizations, are alt 
interdependent factors, no one of which can be dealt with effectively 
in isolation, Educational thought appears to be moving ‘steadily 
towards this broader view of education. It is recognised, for 
exaraple, that in England there has been foo great a temdency in 
the past ' to regard the school ag an isolated unit, and education 
a8 something apart from the main stream of Hfe *’, and that “' the 
system of education in vogue in any highly-civiliged community at 
any given time ia only one aapact of the national life, and is con- 
ditioned and influenced at every point by contemporary social and 
economic factors ‘’.* Approaching the problem of the education of 
African commutities from the standpoint of the school, with which 
as an Advisory Committee we are specifically concerned, we desire 
to show in fniler detail the inter-relatednese of the various factors’ in 
eommumnity life and the consequené necessity for co-ordination of 
the efforts of the various agencies concerned with the improvement 
of that life.’ _ 


_ §,—There is cbvioualy an intimate connexion betwean educational 
pokey and the economic development of a terriiory, Bancational 
policy must be planned with reference to the kind of life which 
the pupils may be expected to lead when they. leave school. The 
educator, whether official or missionary, needs to have ag clear 
an idea as possible of the probable economic future of the people 


an 
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'* Phe Education of tha Adclescent (Roard of Rauestion Report) pp. 101-2. . 
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@: is trying to educate,” Educational programmes jn the othar hond 


physical conditions, Ti can give instruction in practical hygiene, 


‘the community, and very specially among the women. The teach- 
‘ing in school will be effeckive in proportion as it is supplemented 


‘habits of the community. . 
' ‘T_An equally intimate relation exists, or should exist, beéween 


‘life of the community. Tt is not- the function of the elementary 
‘village ashoo! to produce or train practical agriculturists any more 
‘than it is its function to turn out carpenters or masons. But, apart 


ag well-trained teachers would naturally employ in the teaching of 
auch ‘subjects as reading and arithmetic, nature study should have 
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are limited in large measure, though.not wholly, by the capacity of 
the people to provide their cost, Injustice may be done to the 
peoples of Africa by introducing educational improvements and 
veftnements In accordance with Western standards which make ex- 
cestive demands'on the litnited resources of a territery and by 
‘steating an educational super-structure which African communities 
‘at the present stage of their development are unable to bear. The 
taprovernent of economis conditions may have to precede. the exten- 
‘gion of educational facilities ss a means of providing the in- 
‘dispensable foundation for the latter. At the same fime if must 
‘be borne in mind that cultaral advance is aot wholly dependent on 
material resources; the right kind of organization and the right 
methada of propaganda may achieve much with comparatively small 
expenditure. Moreover, the riost important factoer.in production 
‘ja the producer, and the most effective means of increasing produc- 
‘tion may be that education should take a hand in removing ignor- 
ance and prejudice, augmenting efficiency, and Lnparting a new 
‘outlook, . , 


'§.—Health is the foundation of any improvement in the life of 
the individnal and the community. Heaith conditions, more than 
any other single factor, have hitherto retarded the advancement of | 
African peoples. Little intellectual and moral growth is posaibie 
where physical health is wanting. The school both requires as tts 
foundation, and at the same time can do much to promote, better 


inculcate sound habits of health, and explain the need and methods 
.of improved sanitation. But its efforts need to be supplemented by 
curative medicine, and instruction in school is likely to be ineffec- 
tive if the children return to homes in which the lessons taught 
in the school are enfirely disregarded. By the time the children 
have reached adult life what they learned in school will have been 
Jong forgotten. Health propaganda among the young will be to a 
large extent wasted effort unless ij is Enked up with @ carmpaiga 
conducted by the medical department among the adult members of 


by the practical inatruction of adults and by reforms in the general 


‘the school and agriculture, Its activities need to be correlated with 
‘the efforts of the agricultiral department to improve the ecoxomic 


fram the use of illustrations drawn from local hfe and purssits such 
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an imporiant place in the rural vilisge school. An intellige 
interest in the processes of nature arcused at achoal will provide. a 
soil tx which the advice and suggestion of the agricultural depart. 
ment can more easily take root atid the school may help in this way 
to increase the samber of progressive farmers prepared to co-operate 
in the improvements which the administration and the agricultural 
department are seeking to bring about. In pinces where there are 
na resident agricultural demonstrators, the village teacher whoes 
training has been related to the practical needs of village life can 
grasp more quickly than the ordinary villager the new ideas which 
the agriculivral agent is seeking to propagate, and in the intervals 
between his visits can do much by advice and explanation to 
ehcourage the villagers to persevere in experiments. There may 
also be simple impravements in agricultural methods which can be. 
introduced in the cultivation of school plots and which the pupils, 
after practising them for some years in school, may be expected to 
carry out when they become farmers on their own account. The 
village teacher can also, by the promotion and assistance of young 
farmers’ clabs, and in ather ways, keep alive the interest tm rural 
hfe aroused ia school. The agricultural department, on the other 
hand, can assist the school by the preparation of simpie text-books 
on nature study sad on the local flora and fauna required by the 
village teucher, - : 













































































8.-—-The efficiency of the school in promoting the goad lifs of the 
community depends on the exten$ fo which ii 1s able ta vo- 
operate with the moral forces operative in native society and to 
build on these as a foundation. Character is formed fay lesa by 
the deliberate processes of formal education than by the unconscious 
give and take in the relations at the child with the persons who sur- 
tound him from the days of infancy omwards, by the ideas, habits, 
customs, and values of the society of which he is s member. 
Beonormic forces and the inarush of new ideas are tending fo fousen 
social bonds and weaken traditional restraints, and to encourage 
an unregulated individualism, which is destructive of the best 
elements in communal life. Wducators have not always been suffi- 
clentiy alive to these dangers, and through indifference to the 
problem education has been permitted te assist Li the process 
of social disintegration. In so far-as its inflnence tends to weaken 
socixt bonds, to undermine the traditions, affections, and restraints 
that anite men with oe another and generation with generation, 
and to introduce o new set of valves enfirely unrelated to the aid, 
ita effects are harmful rather thee constractive. Everywhere i is 
primary concern of the educator that established institutions, 
loynities, and values should not be destroyed before new bonds have 
had time to grow and new icvalties have taken root te replace thos 
‘which changed conditions have dissoived. 







































































$.—Tn insisting on the loss resulting from an imsnufficiently close 
and vital relation between the school and the best traditions of the 
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the creation of a new order of society. Bat changes in ideas, 
chstomé, and social institutions are equally demanded, The ald 
sanctions will ia many eases inevitably lose their hold. With their 
disappearance the sense of Social obligation hag to be re-created in 
the chiltren in new forms. New motives have to be suppiled ta 
replace those that operated in conditiona which have passed away 
Or are passing, The sense of responsibility has to be aroused, fresh 
hope has to be kindled, and a Spirit of social service awakened. 
These are the moral: tasks which devolve on the school. The old 
sanctions were largely associated with tribal primitive beliefs in 
the supernatural: world, and where these break down ‘sornething ig 
needed to take their place. Tt is the policy of government to 
welcome such contribgtion ag religious communities, Christian Or 
Mohammedan, are able to make through education to the moral - 
advancement of the individual and the community. Some missions 


memorandum. Not only may: js help to supply the motive and 
inspiration for unselfish comtvunity service, bat, when the brosder 
view of the purposes of edacation is taken, the intimate relation 
between Charch and schoo! in African villages is seen to have 
large educational significance, --[¢ provides a connexion betwaan 
thé school and the wider Hfe of the community, since the Church 
melades old as well as Young, 1s concerned with the He of the 
family, and seeks to’ serve the: whole neighbourhood, - 


processes of nature by which the pupils are surrounded in the work 
of the faxm, in the changing seasons, in ‘the life of plants, birds, 
and-snimals; to promote an ‘tnderstanding of the social environ- 
ment and of the customs and laws of the tribe ; to make as large 
% use as possible of lors] folk-lore, stories, SOLYS, arts and erafts ; 
and to strengthen’ the loyalties and -social bonds Gf natlve ‘society, 
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their feHovy Hagers, even th dy duties Hmit 

ching ¢ take and the exteasion of - such 
satly to be desired. But. sinee for Many years .ty 
eome the eayeational Progress of African women ‘and girls will 
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spend more largely than doea that of boys upon a steadily in- 
creasing supply of Teuropean women teachers, the appointment 
recently made in several territories of qualified women to the ated 
of the government education departinent is greatly to he welcomed. 


_13.—Blowever fully ita prograrsme ja related: to the life of the 
community, the school, as a sebool, is necessarily limited in its 
scope. Ii is intended for children, and the inelusion of older 
people in the regular classes is open to grave objection and is 
often prohibited by regulation. Different methods are obviously 
reqnired for those whose minds have. lost the elasticity of youth. 
But if the older people are to progreas along with the children 
some pagyjsion has to be made for them. While the edacation 
of adults must in the main be.the work of other agencies, the 
schocl can co-operate with these and where they do not yet exist 
in some measure GH the gap. Excessive as may seem the demands 
on the.village teacher and his wifes, not a few African teachers 
have in faci succeeded in making the schoo! a centre of inspiration 
for the whole communify—a. place where not only the children 
ate trained for their tasks and responsibilities in village life, bat 
where out of school hours the young men and women can come 
to thresh oui their problems and discuss new methods for the 
improvement of crops and Livestock or marketing and obtain news 
of the outside world, and where the older people can learn about 
the new ideas which their, children and grandchildren are imbibing 
and can contribute their wisdom end experience and so be saved 
from consistent opposition to every change. The danger has of 
course to be watched of overloading the teacher and demanding 
from him the impossible. The astonishing thing is that African 
teachers are able to influence community life to the extent that 
they succeed in doing, when they have been given the nghi out- 
icok and the necessary training. But us the school develops and 
becomes increasingly closely related to the community, the teacher 
wilt néed assistance from other types of workers. es 


14:——Where the school is maintained in whole ‘or in part by 
Native Administration finds it may be expected that the chief 
and elders will take a special interest in it, and by visitiag if and 
consulting with the teacher insensibly absorb some of the ideas 
for which ii stands. Some. mission schools also have succeeded in 
enlisting the interest of chiefa and elders in their work and 
have provided that the representatives of the local consmunity shad 
have a voice in-the management of the school, so that the people 
feet that it is not a foreign institution but something belonging: to 
themseives. eae =o 


ti.-The existence of two or more echools in a villags, often 
pelonging to rival missions, may often be a serious barrier to the 
carrying out of a programme for the improvement of community 
life. Bach eam maintain Hinks with the community through the 
parents of iis children, but neither can become fully identified with 
















































the village aa a whole, 


to co-operate, a solution may be found in the establishment of 4 
village community couneil on which the vay 
represented, ; 


' -16.-—The extent to w 
eramine of community betterment depends almost wholly on the 
teacher. The foundation af the whale x i 
the selection and training of the men and 
rest the responsibility in the Village of conducting education 
these broader fines, Seisction is the more difficnlt of the § 
since the qualities required often develop only when the teacher 
is actually at work. Sines the number of suitable men and women 
i3 often insufficient to meat the demand, 


it may be inevitable at 
certain stages to accept for the time heing second-rate material, 


but @ good deal can he made even of relatively poor material if 
there is adequate Bupervision and continuous training by efficiest 
visiting teachers, While the future teacher must reach & certain 
Standard of general edueation and some skill in a variety of crafts, 


the most vital element in Ais ‘training ig the general attitude’ of - 


ment departments, the older members of the tribe, or native crafis. 
inéi~—to supplement his own work, The teacher's wife js of 


scarcely fegs importance than himself, and provision needs to he . 


taade Wherever possible for the special training of teachers’ wiy 


The may 
hols without 


7 Will always 
be crippled if hia wife is sntirely uneducated and unable to Carry 


out even in her own home the rules cf health which her husband 
is trying to teach in the school. The village teacher has often to 
stand alone in 4 village confronting conservatism and ignorance 
and trying to maintain standards of life and behaviour differant from 
those prevailing in the community. He cannot keep up the 
struggle without outside help. such’ as encotragement by visiting 
teachers, missionaries, or government officers, and regoloy refresher 
Sourses. The progressive improvement of the village school is ag 
much. a matter af organization aud Supervision as of the initial 
training of the teachers, 


: V~If teashers are to be successfully. trained for community 
betterment on these broader lines, there -wil} have to be:a change 
in most of the existing inetitetions for the training of teachers: 
Hi is at this point more than at any other thet the problem haa to 
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¢. taken in-hand if the desired resulta are to be obtained. The 
Millage school can be ruralized only if the normal school ia raratized. 
Part of the difficulty will be to find in sufficient numbers: staff, 
both Ruropean and African, for the training fostitutions who have 
the necessary rural outlook and interest and sufficient experience 
of the type of work in question to give the required traimng. A 
first step may de to secure for those in charge of training institu- 
tione for viliage teachers the opportunity of studying the methods 
which have proved succeseful elsewhere for the improvement of 
rural community life. Moreover, ié is practically impossible for 
iraiming institutions located in orban centres to'give the kind of 
traming necessary. ‘They rust be established in rural setting. 
Again, if the teschera in the village schools are to collaborate 
with the agents of other. departments, such as those of. agricul- 
ture, health, and co-operation, the training ought to be given 
where they will have the. opportinity ‘of direct toxch with these 
other setivities. In any case those who are directing them should 
be‘ called in to assist in the trainiig of the teachers. These should 
know before they go out to teach what help is available to sopple- 
ment their own efforts and how io relate ib to their work. 


18.—The adoption of a comprehensive programme of rival betier- 
ment would seem to require the development of a more advanced 
type of school which may be described as a rural community middle 
school. 80 long as all education: beyond the village achool is 
directed to urban occupstiona, farming tends to remain the resort 
of the legs intelligent and ambitions pupils. The scope of the ordin- 
ary village schoal is necessarily limited and, apart. from the in- 
eresaing emphasis on biological science in secoidary schools, which 
is » step. in the right-direction, there. appears to be room: for a type 
of school, more advanced.than the village schoo} but still aimaple 
and not expensive, serving @ group of villages and closely related to 
the hfe of the community and meeting ils-needs. ‘The. education 
would be both enitural and at the swe time local in its outlook. 
Tt is difficult in view of the wide varieiy of conditions in Africa to 
define the type of school more precisely. In many areas the school 
would probably cover the six or seven.etandards of the elementary 
course and would {where Africana are. not yet ready for the respon- 
ability} be ja charge of a Buropean headmaster, assisted, if 
possible, by-a second European in charge of agriculture and crafts. 


- In these schools for older pupils more definite training in the 


methods and problems of farming could find a place. 


19.~-Encidentai references have been.made to the education of 

_ the. adult members of the community. But the subject is of such 
irsportanee in relation to community betterment ad. to. deserve a 

separate paragraph: There is much evidence to how that the pro- 

gress of a backward community will be greater and more rapid if 

she. education of the adults is taken in hand simutianeously with 

‘that.of the young. hia is likely to be specially..trne in Africa 





where society is undergoing rapid chatige. -If the difficult transit) 
from traditional ideas and institutions to forme better adapted: 
the rapidly changing environment is ta take place successfully, con- 
scious and deliberate effcris must be made to guide and asaist the 
evolution. Eiven at the cost of seme temporary restrictions of educa- 
tional factiities for the young, provision needs to be made for the 
promotion of .adaii education and-for the appointment of agents, 
uropean and African, who are specially trained to develop this 
type of education, including such activities as farm demonstration, 
apsistance in marketing of crops, and instruction in health, 
hygiene and sanitation, which are already being carried out by the 
agricultural and medical departments. It will be part of the task 
of these agents to render more perinanent the results of their 
teaching by organising the peopie in forroal groups to carry out what 
' they have individually realised to be @esirable. Without this the 
influence is not likely to prove lasting. The possibilities of the 
cinema 25 an educational agency and—ijhough language may ptove 
& eerious dificulty—of broadcasting as a means of disseminating 
information that will help the people to understand and adapt them: 
selves to the new conditions resulting from the advent of western 
civilization deserve fo be explored. 


- 20.—An agency which muy haye.a highly important contribu- 
tion to make fo the realization of the aime in view, snd which may 
help. to provide a unifying centre for the various activities directed 
to the improvement of community life, is Co-operation. . Co-opera- 
tive societies May assume many forms and serve & variety of 
purposes. They have been efficacious in many parts of the world 


in stimulating self-help and calling forth initiative: There is no 
yeason Why they should noi render similar services in Africa. Volun- 
tury societies having as their purpose the improvement of agricul: 
ture, the marketing of crops, the building af better houses, the 
improvement of school attendance, the corabating of social evils, the 
promotion of thrift, the cultivation of interest in the activities of 
raral life and the profitable and enjoyable use of leisure, would 
provide new bonds of. social cohesion which might in the course of 
time constitute forme of community Hfe strong enough to replace 
those which are unable to maintain themselves under the stress of 
modern conditions. If ig encouraging that at least two African 
Governments have granted special leave to officers to study the 
methods of Co-operation in other countries with a view to promoting 
it in Africa. 7 a. 


8t.—The importance for education of the fact that African 
society is undergoing profound and rapid change has already been 
noted, Careful observation of the procesa and direction of change 
ig necessary. Such observation can be greatly assisted be the 
technique of modern science. The trained sociologist and psycho- 
logist can shed light on the problems which confront the edminis. 
trator and edscator and hae a contribution to make fo the carrying 
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e of the educational programme which has been outlined. Con- 
iderable interest attaches consequently to the attempt being made 
by the International Institute of African Languages and Cultures 
ta encourage the study by specially-irained Investigators of the 
progress of social transformution in Africa. Education, not only in 
the school but in the wider meaning which has been given to it 
Pe gs in the present discussion, may expect to receive puidence and assis: 
| tance in its task from the researches of highly-trained investizators, 
' whe on the basis ef a thorough scientific understanding of African 























7 society concentrate their observation on the ways in which its 
a] | institutions and ideas are being progressively transformed by new 
ma influences from without. 














'29.—As has already been indicated, there ia ttle in this memo- 
randum that was not implicit in the memerandum on educational 
policy iesued by the Advisory Committée nine years ago. More- 
over, it hus been possible to prepare the memorandum only because 
& good déal-on the lines recommended is already heing attempted 

, in Africa. “Bunt growing experience has made clearer the nature 
of the problems. Hdueation as a whole in Afrien is still very far 
from retlising the broader aime which have been described. The 
view of adacation as an effort fo improve the whole Hfe of the 
coramunity in spite of its apparent obviensness mephes a definite 
and indeed radical breach with the traditional, more scholastic con- 
caption of education, and its whole-hearted acceptance may be 
expected to rasulf in progressive and far-reaching changes Im exigt- 
ing educational practice and administration. The time seems ripe 
for definite further steps to give effect to the principles that have 
bean onuacisted. "Ehis requires, is the first place, im the case of 
each coramunity the formulation of a comprehensive plan for the 
improvement of all sides of its Hfe. Such a plan can be arrived af 
only by the co-operation of ali the agencies interested. im social 
progress. Secondly, a means tauet be found for the effective ca- 
ordination of the practical efforts of these various agencies in the 
execution of the common policy. Only by such colisborstion can 
the most advantageous use be made of the relatively meagre re- 
sonrees available for the education and advancement of the peoples 
of Africa. 
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23.—In the attempt to give practical effect to a programme of 
this nature a good deal may be achieved by the individual initiative 
of educators, official or, missionary, and of administrative officers, 
doctora, and agriculiural officers, to whem the ideas expressed in 
this memorandum commend themselves; in ao far as they set them- 
gelves to relate the work.in which they are already engaged mora 
directly and intimately to the life of the community and to establish 
as many links as possible with the work of other agencies. But for 
a cornprehensive programms of social advance the initiative, general 
direction, and financial support of the central government of a terri- 
tory are indispensable, In eo far as a prograxame dn the general 
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dines thot. have. been ‘suggested may ‘commend itself to ‘Aticdl} 
Governments, tt ssenws desirable that the relation of the government 
ta if should be one.of sympathy, encouragement, assistance, ‘and 
general supervision rather than of a close control which would limit 
or erainp: individual initiative. The type of education which we 
have in mind cannot be carried ont by adxninistrative order. It 
requires enthusiaam, origisality, special training and ability to 
co-operate with others, The Hnglish tradition in education im coh- 
trast with that of many ofhey countries has been distrustful of too 
close and rigid's control of education by government. It haa allowed 
large scope for voluntary effort in education and hag favoured variety, 
elastictiy, and freedom of initintive and experiment. These make 
for increased, vitality in the educatioual system. It belongs to the 
essence of the educational programme which we should like to see 
developed in, Africa that it should alow the freest play for “African 
initiative, mdependent effort, and self-help. A slower development 
ia Which African ideas and initiative find expression and experience 
is gained Dy responsibility and if necessary by mistakes is to be 
preferred on a long view to more immediate and spectacular results 
under more efficient European management. Similarly, we. shauid 
wish to see every opportunity given to. voluntary agencies to experi- 
ment along their own lines and to make their distinctive contribu- 
ticn to the general programyne. It seams desirable also that indi- 
vidual oficers possessing enthusiasm and originality should be: free 
io carry oul experiments withont being bound by too rigid. regula~ 
tions and instructions frou headquarters. Uf is of conrsa necessary 
that all efforts by voluntary agencies or by individuals shauli follaw 
the general lines of the approved policy and that government should 
keep a watchful eye on al] experiments, supplying constructive 
guidance, giving advice and warning where it is needed and en- 
couraging -by financial acsistance those which are most deserving 
and promising. 


.24.—As an Advisory Committes on Education we have approached 
the aubject of this. memorandum from the standpotnt of these 
agencies, official and missionary, which are concerned primarily 
with schools, But our stady of the tasks and problema of the 
school hag made increasingly clear to ug that if the education of the 
pecpies in Africa is to have the content which it ought to have, it 
must inchide interests and activities which belong to ather depart- 
ments of government, Educational authorities can go a consider- 
able way im broadening their view of:iheir regponsibilities and in 
enlisting the co-operation of other agencies iu the attempt to improve 
the whole Hfe of the community. Already in several territories the 
agricultural and medica! departments are represented on the adviscry 
board of education. We recognize, however, that if the initiative 
reats with one depariinent it may be difficult to enlist as fully as is 
desirable the interest of other agencies which are no less: essential 
to- general social advance than the work of the school. The-kind of 
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eee programme. which we have come to see to be necessary 
one, Which requires the combined effort of various departments : 
under the guidance and direction of the government of the terri- 
tory. ‘fo make recommendations regarding. the kind of organization 
needed to work out dnd carry inte effect a compreliensive programme ‘ 
of this nature would carry us beyond der province aa an advisary 

committee on education. We understand that in sore territories It h 
is the practice of the Governor to hold regular meetings with the f 
heads of the various technical departments concerned with native 

development to consult about native betterment, and thaé Prowinetal 
Commissioners in some inatances also call together at staied Intervals f 
the technical officers in their area for the same purpose. How far 
these arrangements provide a solution of the problem of the effective 
co-ordination of policy ws are not in @ position to say. Ji the need 
for @ more comprehensive programme of edueation and for greater 
collaboration between the various agencies is admitted, we hope 
Ghat the question of the organization required for bringing & about 
may receive consideration by the competent authorities. 





25.—Both the variety of conditions which are often found exist- 
ing side by side in the same territory and the advantage of pro- 
viding 4s Wide a scope as possible for local initiative and responsi- 
bility poiat to the desirability of entrusting to local bodies the 
responsibility for the execution of any pclicy approved by the central 
government and of allowing them considerable freedom to adapt it 
fo local conditions. Native Authorities are already interested in 
some of. the activities to which reference hag beam made. Tt is 
obviously desirable that the Native Authorities should be related 
as closely as possible to the execution of any comprehensive pro- 
gramme for the ixaprovement of the hfe of the community, pines 
tha success of such a programme depends on the assumption of 
responsibility and initiative by the people themselves and on the 
anlistment of the living forces m the community in the task of social 
progress. But while the time may come when Native Authorities 
might be the proper hody to be entrusted with the tasic, they lack 
at present the knowledge and experience necessary for planning 
a comprehensive, co-ordinated programme for meeting the whole 
needs of am area... Nor are nil the agencies in an area practically 
engaged in the tasks of education and rural betterment represented 
onthese bodies, ao that sore, of the experience which might. con- 
tribute to the framing of a common policy is. lacking. As has 
already been stated, it is the practice in sorne cases far Provineial _ 
Commissioners to call together the officers of technical departments 
in their area for consultstion regarding notive development. Valu- 
able as this is for certain purposes, it alsa falls shert of bringing 
togethor all the parties involved, since both the voluntary agencies 
engaged in education and welfare work and the Native Authorities 
and the people themselves are unrepresented. 
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18 
, B6.--So far aaveducation is concérned, the Advisory Committ 
have in a mermorandum previously issied expressed themselves in 
favour of a policy of educational devolution in which responsibilities 
for education would be enizusted to local educational authorities, 
which would inelude.-offcials, representatives appointed by the 
Native Authorities, and representatives of the voluntary agencies 
engaged in education. ‘Sach a local- education authority would 
concern itself only with the achoo! aspect cf education, end would be 
only one among the.varions agencies concerned in rural betterment, 
The -queation seems deserving of consideration whether a com- 
mittes or council rapresenting all these agencies coula not be set 
np for the purpose of assisting to carry out the more comprehensive 
programme af social and educations] advance. Ts would be s 
partieulay advantage in setting up a body of this kind that it could 
inciude representatives’ of work on behaif of women. No factor 
‘in the advance of a community is of greater importance than the 
progress of fhe women, and it is always in danger of receiving in- 
sufficient attention ozless those who are actually engaged in work 
ationg women are in s position to contribute their experiance. A 
body such as is suggested would naturaliy be responsible to the 
Provincial Commissioner, or if its scope were restricted fa a single 
district, to the District Officer. Jé might in the first instance be 
pursty advisory, and specie responsibilities might be assigned ta 
it later if experience showed this to be desirable. It would be 
the task of sach bodies to help to pian a comprehensive programme 
of community advance ; to co-ordinate the propaganda work of the 
different development departments and the various activities in- 
volved in the carrying out of the general programme and to advise 
regarding the best use of visiting school teachers, bealth and sanita- 
tion workers, agricultural instructors, and agenis of co-operative 
societies. , 


27.—A body of this kind would bear some reeembiance to the 
rural community councils which have been developed in Graat 
Britain and in Fadia. In both cases the sbject is to enlist help 
of private agencies and individuals in the task of rural betterment. 
‘The Report of the Royal Commission on Agriculture in India 
(p. 505} draws attention to fhe fact that these rerai comraunity 
councils combine the advantages of the oficial and the private type 
of orgatuzation. A note on the organization and funetions of rural 
community councils in England is given ii an appendix.* It is not 
our intention fo advocate the general setting up of such rural com- 
munity councils in Africa, ‘They would make demands on the 
public revenges and on the time of many officiaia which conld not 
be contemplated at present. Buf this dees act preclude a limited 
mumber of experiments whick could be undertaken without large 
fresh expenditure by small adjustmenta in existing arrangements, 
An area might be selected for this purpose where the conditions 


* Page 23. 
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@: specially favourable, more particularly in respect of personnel, 
amid It might be possible by agreewient between the various depart- 
ments concerned to secure.that a group of persons were associated 
tagether who possessed a eortinon enthusiasm for making the pro- 
ject a sueceas. Measures would need to be taken fo ensure that 
the ‘experiment did-xot collapse if one or more of the principal 
agents were transferred to another area. 


_ “%8.—~Christian missione fi so lange aplace at the present time 
in African edecdiion and welfare work and are in such close touch 
with the life of the people that, if they were willing to co-operate, 
they could render iarge aasistance in the practical carrying out of 
the desired programme. They have many of the resources ready 
to hand, In some miasion stations may be found a hospital, which 
Is the gentre of extenston work in the. surrounding villages with 
dispensariss, welfare centres, and haby clinies;-s central school 
supervising the work of the smaller vilage schools; and practical 
fraining in agricultars and: village industries. A mission is gome- 
‘times im a position owt of ite own resources to place in s village 
@ Gispenser and an agricuitural demonstrator as well as a teacher. 
Hf & policy of community. advance on the lines anggesied m this 
memorendam were adopted by government, and its purpose and 
possibihties rade clear to the missions, the various mission activi- 
tes to which reference has been made might be more closely 
integrated whb one another and with the policy of government 
aad be made to yield considerably larver results fhan at present 
through the power of a unifying ides. Consultation with the mis- 
sions regarding the best usa that they can make of their available 
resources ight result in a substantial contribution ta the practical 
carrying out of the programme without involving fhe expenditure 
of fresh funds. Ti ts because of the large potential contribution of 
the. missions in personnel, material reaonrees, experience, and moral 
jafluence that we have emphasized the desirability of some form of 
organization ii which voluntary as well as official agencies would 
bé represehited. ae etl “tye 


29.--No programe for the improvement of African life can have 
hope of success unless it has fhe consen’ and wholehearted suppor’ 
of the African people. Africans will be the main agents m Ita 
execution. In their enthusiasra and devotion to the improvement 
and enrithment'of the life of thelr community. will -be found the 
driving forces of any“movement of social advance. The importance 
of the co-operation of Native Authorities has alteady been. recog~ 
nized. It ia no leas essential ia the long run that a policy for the 
improvement of the life of African’ communities should have the 
convinced support of the smali, bat growing, minority of Africans 
who have received an advanced education on Weefern lines. Notb- 
itig in the proposed programmé is incompatible with the provision 
of more advanced education for thasa who can take advantage of 
it. The object in view is not to restrict opportunities of higher 





education: but te promote the economic and social advance of agp 


population as a whole which. alone can provide a secure basis for 


an expanding cultural life. Morsover, s programme of general 
social advancement will progressively require for its execution 3 
steadily Increasing number of well-trained African doctors, agri. 
culturists, veterinarians, engineers, teachers, and research workers. 
Educated Airicans can, however, be expected to approve of changes 
in the education to which they have heen acenstomed only when 
they are ‘satisfied that the proposed change is not designed to 
impose on ther something diferent from, or inferior to, what is 
provided for Huropeans, but is in accord with progressive educa- 
tional thoughi in Western countries, It is desirable, therefore, that 
they should have the opportunity. of acquainting themselves at 
first Band with what is best in modern edueation. Few things are 
more important than that selected experienced African teachers 
and leaders should have the opportunity of visiting other territories 
in Africa and countries abroad with a view to widening their out. 
look and making themselves familiar with what the best educators 
in other territories and countries are attempting to accomplish. _ 


30.--We hava tried to show that a new type of Education is 
needed invelving far-reaching changes in existing practice. As we 
have already indicated, however, the changes required are not such 
as can be brought about af a stroke by administrative order. A 
general advance will became possible only after further experience 
has been gained in carefully conducted experiments and when a 
large number of persons have received a special training in methods 
of adult education and community welfare work. Moreover, the 
programme could not possibly be pitt into operation on s large scale 
untzi there has been time to train a large body of African teachers 
and welfare workers of a new type. Any attermpt to force the pace 


could only result in mistakes being made which would discouragé 
further effort. 


31,—-The lines of action which seem to us most promising are the 
following >— 


{a} We hope that the ventilation of the subject through the 
issue of this memorandem and the discussions to which i} may 
give rise may induce an increasing number of individual 
administrative, educational, medical and agricultural officers, 
and missionaries to see the work im which they are a5 present 
engaged in its relations ta the work of other agencies and to 
establish fresh links with these wherever possible.. Consider: 
able progress could be made without introducmg new organiza: 
tion or incurring fresh expenditure if much that is being done 

' at present were done from oa new point of view. Pieces af 
’ work which are at presen being carried on more or less in 
isolation would increase their efliciency through becoming 
integrated parts of a wider programme. we OS itt 
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education bat fo prariote.the-economie and social advance of a 


population as 4 whols which alone can provide a secure basis for - 
an. expanding cultural Bfe: Moreover, a programme of: general 


somal advancement will progressively require for tts execution 2 
steadily increasing number of welltrained African doctors, agri- 
oulturiets, veterinarians, engimeers, feachers, and research workers. 
Bducated Africans can, however, be expected io approve of changes 
in the educstion to which they have been acenstomed only when 
they are ‘satished that the proposed change is act designed to 
impose on them something different from, or inferior fo, what is 
provided for Buropeans, but is in accord with progressive educa- 
tional thought in Western countries. Ty is desirable, therefore, that 
they should haye the opportunity. of acquainting themselves at 
first hand with what is best in modern education, Few things are 
tore imiportant than that selected experienced African teachers 
and leaders should have the opportunity of visiting other territories 


_ in Africa and countries abroad with a vlew to widening their anj- 


look and raking themselves familiar with what the best eduestors 
in other territories and countries are attermpting to accomplish. _ 


30..We have tried to show that a new type of Education is 
needed involving far-reaching changes in existing practice. As we 


have already indicated, however, the changes required are not such 


aa can he brought sbowi at a stroke by administrative order. A 
general advance will become possible only after further experience 
has been gained in carefaily conducted experiments and when a 
large number of persons have received 3 special training in methods 
of adult aducation and community welfare work. Moreover, the 
programme could not possibly be pit inte operation on o large seale 
anti there has been tirae to train a large body of African teachere 
and welfare workers of a new type. Any attempt to force the paca 
could only rasnit in mistakes being made which would discourage 
farther effort. 


51.—The lines of action which seem to us most promising are the 
following >-~ 


(a) We hope that the ventilation of the subject through the 
issue of this memorandur and the discussions to which it may 
.. give tise may induce an increasing anumbor of individual 
administrative, educational, medical and agriculéural officers, 
and missionaries fo see the work in which they are at present 
engaged in ite relations to the work of other agencies and to 
establish freah links with these wherever possible. Consider- 
able progress could be made without introducing new organiza- 
tion or incurring fresh expenditure if much that is being done 

' at present were done from a new point of view. Pieces of 
' work which are ef present being carried on more or jess im 
isolation weeld inerease their efficiency through becoming 
integrated parts of a wider programme. Oo 
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Ou One of: the first ateps ‘Recessary for advancé is thet dppor- 
tunities should be provided for selected: individuals, whether 
administrative, educational,: merical, or. agricultural officers, 
missionaries or Africans, who. have shown . an interest in. this: 
type of work and preved their capacity for it, to equip them. 
selves move fully “by further stidy and travel. We doubt 
whether any expenditure for the purposes of this broader type 
of- education would. be mora remunerative than abkistance fo a 
small number of carefuity-selected persons to enlarge - their 
knowledge of methods of rural betterment, OT Bas of 


(c) Ti is desirable that the importatice of the co-ordination 
of the efforts of the various agencies working for the Dnprove- 
ment. of community life should be brought to the attention of, 
Colonial ‘probationers by special lectures in the courss of their 
training. Another meats of helping those wha have to ‘carry 
out the task would be the holding of s summer school on: prob. 
lems of rural reconstruction in Africa which officers of the 
various Colonial Services from the different Colonies and also 
missionaries could attend while on jJeave, The interchange of 
experience between different Colonies and different iypea of 
work at a ‘echoot of this kind would be stimelating’ and 
inatructive, — : “e a se 
.. (@} In addition to encouragement given to all efforts to move 
forward in the desired direction, it would be of advantage if in 
each territory a. more comprehensive . and intensive programme 
than would at preseni be generally practicable could be tried . 
a3 a experiment in a selected area whera the conditions : are 
favourable. By favourable conditions we mean where there. is 
a Provincial Commissioner or Distries Officer keenly interested 
in undertaking such an experitaent and poesesting special gifts 
for this type of work, und where there can be associated with 
him 4 group 6f technical officers and missionaries equally keen 
about the underiaking. It is desirable that the Native Authority 
and alao the missions in the area should be ready to co-operate 
in the plan. It wouid be » farther advantage if a trained 
sociologist could be included in the team. An experiment of 
this lind would not necessarily involve any substantial fresh 
expenditure, since it would be merely a question of combining 
in # single unified programme resources already available. The 
condition essential to the success of the experiment is that it 
should be enaried out by a group, all the members of which are 
enthusiastic about the plan, are keen ta co-operate, and have 
had some special training to contribute to ita success. 


(¢} To cerry out the broader educational programme that has 
been advocated it is first and foremost essential to train a new 
type of African worker. Fortunstely, im atiempting this task 
experience on which fo build is not wanting, since successful 
experiments have slready been made at a few centres, such as 
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thei Jeanes School’ in Kenya, But,’ speaking * generally, ° tt) 
reaching reforma: will be - required ‘in’ ‘most of the ‘existing trakn+ 
ing: itistitutions.for teachers..“One of :the most: important lines: 
of. ‘early saction: ie: ‘that «steps should: be :taken in’ the :verious 
territories: ‘to ensure “thas there-isat-jeast- one tralning institu. 
Onl: thie territory in which the desired - -type ‘of training’ is 
given ‘by. a..biall specially equipped for .the ‘task; and that. the 
work ‘of: other ctrdining -instijations should... _ progressively. : be 
brought ::into? accordance. with thie standard as ripidly as ‘the. 
right staf can be enlisted. and the necessary : ‘funds provided.” 
‘Trsinin; NE institutions, which ‘are a ane to move in the. desired 


echdal referred to. in spot lng 18. ae 
“gy Tew’, O-ordinated programme of. social ‘betterment is to 
be _ Successfully. planned and executed, some new ty pe, of ovfgani- 
gation aeems to be called for. Whether the ends in view can 
be achieved by conferences of the heads of technical depart- 
ae ‘atcihe centre, or by ‘provincial ‘conferences of technical 
officers, - or ‘by the’ ‘eskablishmant of ‘some form of rural com- 
fnunity-conneil on: which | the voluntary agencies could be repre- 
sented; ‘or’: by some ‘combination, modification, or development 
. of these: rethodi;’ ia. a matter for the’ Governments of the vations 

territories to” determine. Ae 
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APPENDIX. — 





Nate on Ruri Community Counsils in- Great. Britain, bg ay eo 


The Rural Community Councils are organized on a county byaiv,. ead 
now exiaf in 25 counties of Great Britain, They have no offieia) status, 
but inciuds representatives fram several departmenta of the County Council 
{ordinarily Agriculture, Education, and Haalth) and from velantary apsovia- 
tions which are active within the county, such a3 the Women’s Iistitutes, 
Boy Scouts, “oc HL, ate. The R.O.0.'s are in their turn affiliated te the 
National CGounct! of Secial Servies in London, which standy in a stmilar 


relation to the rural dapartimenia of Government and to the National 
Federations af the various vohmiary bodies. 


The Cocnctls are financed by auhecriptions and donatiane, and receive 
grants from the Developinent Commissioners for the benefit of ruvat indue- 
tries, and from the Cernegio United Kingdom Prustees, Back Connecti 
employs an wrofReinl paid secretary und staf. The primary business of 
a Raral Conwinity Cenncil is to oardinate the work of statutory bodies 
ant yolintary associations within the eamnty, though they find theatsslvas 
compelled to undertake dfrectiy, at leaut for a while, obber tasks which 
their advisory funetion reveals to be necessary and for which no existing 
assuciation is auited. he progress of co-ordiaetion in the country aren is 
fucthiteted if eo-ardinating groups ean ha farmed in the villagor, aad Village 
Community Coineils ure therefore ereated where feaders are available. 
fin the absence of a Villaga Counsii, ao villages hali provides a contre for 
communal tife, and the Rayat Comsasity Oonaci) encourages the village, 
with the aid of loans gad grants from the Carnegie Trusts, te build a new 
halt or te place an cid hal) under 4 representative committee of villagers, 


Tha work of the Rarai Community Councils varies notably from county to 
county, Sot the organization of reaasures an behalf of the unemployed* 
hes everywhera in recont years been one of their most important activities, 
Aligtmeants have bean nid out, handiorah senires set up, asd reral camps 
etabjished, Apart From this exeaptionst develapment ef the last three 
years, the Councils sini ub linking together oficial and vaiuntary sgencies 
in the field of azricuitare {shows and travelling demenstrationa, agricnttursl 
scholarships, Youtwy Farmers’ Ciubs), education (extension ceitrsey for adults, 
educatiogal fbna, aad broadvasting fur juveniles}, health {ixborculosts after- 
gare, WUTang assdtiations, infaut welfare, cara of the blind), -and rural 
industries (smiths, woulwoerker, potters, baskei mailers, etc.) Co-operative 
aovieties are soletimes promoted among craftemon. Cujtural hrteresta also 
hold a nrge piace in the business of the Rural Community Council. Village 
societies for music, dranwa, and folk-dancing are stimufated and campetitionr 
arsanged. ‘Womon's Institutes encourage crafts, adult aducation, and recres- 
tie among their members, Boys' ond (rls? Clabs, Seouts And Guides, 
avorting teams and Young Farmers' Chiba all supply amusement aud oduca- 
tion to tha younger generation. ‘fhe improvement of seantryside amnopi- 
ties (pinying fields, preservation of rural Enginnd} is iso an apprered 
abject, 


The Rural Oommunity Council is not itself engaged in the work ubove 
described, save in omses in which no osvociation is active in the sphere 
concerned, TFhers ia nevertheless abundant reum for a bady ro-ordinating 


—— 








we 


* The National Council iacludet representatives of arban bodies for savial 
service, and is concerned with the unemployed ic town and country. The 
Rurai Community Councils deal only with the raral unemployed. 
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the efforts of numerous. departments which otherwiss migh} either avert 
another or leave accidentel waps, and demanstrating by expariment the ne 
for work at prevent undone and the practicability of doing it. A certain 
breadth of vision in the officers of the moval departments, and a readiness 
on the part of -yolimbury lenders fo: devote -time and -intelligence to tha 
task or rarel welfare, ate essential if a Rural Community Council is to be 
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